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TOASTS   AND   ADDRESSES 


President  .Fox:  The  sage  of  Monticello  wrote:  "I 
have  decHned  to  let  my  birthday  be  known,  and  have 
engaged  my  family  not  to  communicate  it.  The  only 
birthday  that  I  recognize  is  that  of  my  country's  liber- 
ties." 

Nevertheless,  we  meet  again  under  the  auspices  of 
The  Democratic  Club  of  the  City  of  New  York  to  cel- 
ebrate the  163rd  Anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  this 
immortal  leader  of  men,  high  political  thought  and  pure 
and  imperishable  Democratic  principles.  As  presiding 
officer  of  this  distinguished  gathering,  it  is  my  privilege 
and  pleasure  to  extend  to  our  honored  guests  (ladies  and 
gentlemen)  a  warm  and  hearty  welcome  and  to  express 
our  appreciation  of  the  honor  they  confer  upon  us  and 
reflect  on  this  interesting  event,  by  coming  from  their 
hearths  and  homes  to  join  with  us  in  emphasizing  the 
lofty  sentiment,  uniting  and  inspiring  all  alike,  and  to 
which  this  magnificent  presence  so  enthusiastically 
responds. 

I  shall  not  encroach  upon  the  domain  of  our  much 
esteemed  guests  by  discussing  the  life's  works  of  the 
Father  of  our  Political  Faith,  or  his  and  its  influence 
m  shaping  the  progress  and  destiny  of  our  country. 
That  patriotic  service  will  be  most  satisfactorily  dis- 
charged by  the  eminent  and  eloquent  statesmen,  and 
historical  scholars  on  either  side  of  me. 

This  Club  has  always  exerted  its  utmost  eflPorts  to 
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secure  the  election  of  the  candidate  for  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  presented  by  the  Democratic  Party. 
We  believe  that  the  best  interests  of  the  city  have  been 
protected  and  advanced  under  a  Democratic  Administra- 
tion. Success  in  the  city  is  a  necessity  to  success  in  the 
State  and  in  the  nation.  Indeed  it  has  been  a  forerunner 
of  great  national  Democratic  triumphs. 

I  offer  to  you  the  toast  ''Democracy"  and  present  our 
energetic,  efficient,  forceful  Mayor,  George  B.  McClel- 
lan. 

ADDRESS  OF  MAYOR   McCLELLAN 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Democratic  Club : 
So  much  that  is  absolutely  untrue  has  been  written  and 
spoken  of  the  principles  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  so  many 
charlatans  and  demagogues  have  taken  his  name  in  vain, 
so  many  false  doctrines  and  heresies  have  been  fraud- 
ulently stamped  with  his  hall  mark,  that  it  is  but  right 
that  we  who  honestly  and  conscientiously  try  to  tread  in 
the  master's  footsteps  should  meet  upon  his  birth  night 
to  do  honor  to  his  memory  and  to  proclaim  the  faith 
that  is  in  us  and  the  duty  that  the  holding  of  that  faith 
imposes. 

The  Democratic  party  owes  its  marvellous  vitality, 
which  has  permitted  it  to  weather  the  storm.s  and  survive 
the  vicissitudes  of  a  century,  to  the  fact  that  it  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  name  and  a  tradition.  It  is  an  organi- 
zation of  men  actuated  by  the  same  purposes,  influenced 
by  the  same  hopes,  seeking  the  same  ideals,  believing  in 
the  same  principles.  The  moment  the  party  forgets  its 
principles,  calling  itself  as  Democratic  as  you  will,  never- 
theless it  ceases  to  be  the  party  of  Jefferson.     Change 
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Its  name,   blot  out  its  past,   but  preserve   its  principles, 
and  the  work  that  Jefferson  began  must  endure  always. 

The  principles  of  our  party  were  drawn  from  the 
same  source  as  was  the  fundamental  law.  They  are  but 
the  application  of  the  Constitution  to  the  affairs  of  life. 
Interpreting  that  great  document  strictly,  Democracy  is 
individualistic  and  conservative.  Collectivism  and  radi- 
calism have  no  place  among  the  followers  of  Jefferson. 
Our  vital  principles  cannot  change.  The  spirit  of  Jeffer- 
son is  as  present  to-day  as  it  was  a  century  ago.  The 
spirit  of  Jefferson  is  as  ready  to  lead  now,  as  then.  It 
depends  upon  us  whether  or  not  we  shall  follow. 

The  great  difference  between  our  party  and  that  which 
rules  the  State  to-day.  is  that  ours  was  built  upon  the 
living  rock  of  right  and  theirs  upon  the  shifting  sands 
of  opportunity.  Time  and  again  we  have  strayed  from 
the  path  of  duty,  and  received  and  deserved  defeat. 
Time  and  again  we  have  ignored  our  past  and  forgotten 
our  mission  in  the  senseless  effort  to  outbid  our  oppo- 
nents in  an  unworthy  appeal  to  the  passions  and  preju- 
dices of  the  moment.  There  is  a  far  greater  victory  for 
us  to  win  than  to  secure  a  mere  majority  at  the  polls: 
there  is  a  far  better  thing  for  us  to  do  than  to  acquire 
the  spoils  of  office.  Our  mission  is  greater  and  more 
glorious  than  the  gratification  of  the  selfish  hope  of  pat- 
ronage and  place— to  make  the  principles  of  Jefferson  a 
living  and  the  ruling  force  for  good  ;  to  make  the  conser- 
vative spirit  of  true  Democracy  act  as  a  check  upon  our 
onponents,  that  the:  sober  second  thought  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  which  always  follows  a  period  of  intense 
emotion,  may  have  time  to  reassert  itself. 

There   is   a   spirit   of   disorder   and   lawlessness   and 
spirit  of  unrest  and   hopelessness  sweeping  around  the 
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world,  a  spirit  which  masks  under  the  name  of  sociaHsm, 
collectivism,  communism,  but  which  has  for  its  object 
the  subversion  of  existing  law  and  order,  and  ultimately 
manifests  itself  by  the  flaming  torch  and  the  red  flag 
of  anarchy.  Nation  after  nation  has  met  it,  and  in  panic 
has  fallen  back  and  temporized.  Nation  after  nation  has 
been  weak  enough  to  compromise. 

That  spirit  is  with  us  in  the  United  States  to-day,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  conditions  brought  about  by  our  oppo- 
nents. Under  Republican  rule  in  the  nation,  government 
has  been  persistently  misused  for  the  enrichment  of  the 
few  and  for  the  oppression  of  the  many.  First  under  the 
protection  of  special  laws,  then,  as  recent  disclosures 
have  shown,  without  the  countenance  of  law  at  all,  the 
people  have  been  plundered  until  a  field  has  been  ploughed 
and  harrowed  ready  for  the  sowing  with  the  seed  of  di- 
seased thought.  And  the  sowers  who  sow  the  seed, 
without  conscience  or  thought  of  consequence,  are  men 
armed  with  the  most  powerful  weapons  for  the  deliberate 
perversion  of  humanity.  With  the  single  ambition  of 
personal  elevation  to  feed  their  monstrous  vanity  they 
would  not  only  wreck  the  party  to  which  they  claim  alle- 
giance, but  would  without  scruple  place  upon  this  country 
the  curse  with  which  every  civilized  nation  in  Europe 
has  been  struggling  for  a  decade.  And  these  men — God 
save  the  mark ! — call  themselves  Democrats ! 

The  wave  of  anarchy  which  is  sweeping  toward  us 
is  foreign  to  our  institutions,  and  foreien  to  our  thought. 
We  can  break  it  if  we  will.  If  it  ever  overcomes  us  it 
will  be  because  we  have  succumbed  without  a  struggle. 
Republican  greed  is  largely  responsible  for  the  general 
discontent  in  this  country,  of  which  anarchy  has  been 
quick  to  take  advantage. 
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Democracy  must  make  the  fight,  and  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son has  placed  in  our  hands  the  weapons  with  which  to 
make   it.     We  can   accomphsh   nothing  by   timidity,   or 
weakness,  or  concessions.    We  must  not  copy  the  methods 
of  the  party  in  power.     We  cannot  compete  with  them, 
for  they  are   opportunists,   and  opportunism   knows   no 
principles.       There  is  nothing  hopeless  in  the  situation, 
but  we  should  be  worse  than  fools  if  we  ignored  it,  or 
even  minimized  it.     It  is  serious,  extremely  serious.'    It 
is  dangerous,  very  dangerous.     But  if  the  fight  is  gal- 
lantly waged,  and  if  the  forces  of  honesty  are  rightly  led, 
the  common  sense  of  the  American  people  is  bound  to 
assert  itself,  and  that  common  sense,  brushing  the  cob- 
webs from  tlie  brain  of  American  manhood,  will  cause 
Americans  to  throw  away  forever  the  unhealthy  fallacies 
of  anarchy  and  reassert  in  all  its  honesty  and  virility  the 
clear  sighted  hard  headedness  of  the  American  character. 
You  members  of  the  Democratic  Club  of  New  York, 
which  in  the  influence  of  its  membership  is  truly  a  Na- 
tional  Democratic   Club,   have   a   weighty   responsibility 
placed  upon  you  and  a  most  important  duty  to  perform. 
You    are    conservative    Democrats,    you    are   leaders   of 
party  thought  and  of  party  action  in  the  greatest  city  in 
the  world,  a  city  whose  influence  is  vast  in  State  politics, 
and.  therefore,  in  national  aflPairs.     In  a  little  more  than' 
six  months  there  will  be  fought  a  campaign  in  this  State 
which  may  determine  the  Presidency.     It  is  the  duty  of 
every  one  of  you.  and  every  Democrat  like  you,  to  take 
the   aggressive,   for  great   issues   are   in   question.     Re- 
member that  there  is  something  more  involved  than  the 
transference  of  power  and  patronage  from  one  party  to 
the  other;  remember  that  there  is  something  more  in- 
volved  than    the   election   of   any   particular   candidate. 
Remember  that  the  honor  of  our  country  is  at  stake. 
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President  Fox: 

Jefferson's  public  life  has  fascinated  and  amazed  the 
people  of  all  countries;  this  would  not  have  been  so 
without  that  exquisite  refinement  and  delicacy  of  nature, 
that  broad,  liberal  education  which  he  enjoyed  and 
which  influenced  every  act,  colored  and  beautified  every 
thought.  These  attributes,  as  well  as  his  public  life, 
will  have  equal  consideration  in  response  to  the  toast, 
'Thomas  Jefferson,"  by  that  distinguished  scholar  and 
eminent  historian.  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson,  of  Princeton. 

ADDRESS  OF  DR.  WOODROW  WILSON 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Club.  I  often  wonder  why  you  draw  modest 
academic  persons  out  of  their  seclusion  to  speak  to  you 
on  public  occasions.  I  suppose  it  is  because  you  feel 
so  much  immersed  in  affairs  and  know  so  much  about 
them  that  you  occasionally  want  to  hear  someone  talk 
who  doesn't  known  anything  about  them,  for  the  refresh- 
ment of  that  removed  and  impartial  point  of  view  which 
you  are  sure  to  get  from  such  persons.  And  yet  I  sup- 
pose that  academic  men  are  no  more  removed  from  the 
present  scene  than  Jefferson  himself;  (applause)  and 
therefore  you  give  me  as  my  toast  a  person  as  remote  as 
I  am  from  public  affairs. 

It  is  a  singular  thing  to  reflect  upon  that  a  body  of 
active  men  like  yourselves  should  gather  about  the  shrine 
of  a  ghost.  It  is  interesting  to  reflect  that  the  man  is 
dead  and  gone  whom  we  meet  here  to  celebrate  to-night, 
and  that  it  is  only  by  the  recollection  of  the  historian 
that  we  are  reminded  of  his  career  and  of  his  principles ; 
and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  reassuring  circumstances  of  hu- 
man affairs  that  men  of  this  sort  do  not  die,  that  they 
rule  us  by  their  spirits  from  their  urns ;  that  there  is 
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something,  as  has  already  been  so  eloquently  said,  that 
is  immortal  in  their  principles. 

I  must  confess  that  looking  back  to  the  life  of  Jeffer- 
son he  seems  to  me  a  rather  dim  figure.  He  was  not  a 
man  who  appeared  on  occasions  like  this,  for  example. 
He  was  not  a  man  who  undertook  to  make  public  ad- 
dresses or  often  let  his  voice  be  heard  among  his  fellow 
citizens.  He  preferred  the  closet.  He  preferred  the  writ- 
ten paper.  He  preferred  that  quiet  utterance  of  the 
statesman  which  comes  through  the  printed  word.  We 
think  of  him,  not  as  a  man  who  mixed  with  the  people, 
but  rather  as  a  man  withdrawn,  aristocratic,  exclusive, 
who  nevertheless  gave  to  a  nation  the  law  of  popular 
action. 

A  great  many  persons  look  upon  him  as  a  literary 
man  who  had  an  uncanny  gift  for  making  party  pro- 
grammes and  organizing  party  victories,  a  sort  of  secret, 
back  to  the  real  Thomas  Jeflferson  you  will  find  him  a 
Machiavelian,  Italian  hand  in  politics  ;  and  yet  if  you  look 
typical  American.  Did  you  never  reflect  that  Albermarle 
County,  Virginia,  when  he  was  born  in  it,  was  a  frontier, 
and  that  this  man  whom  you  think  of  as  the  quintessence 
of  a  civilized  community  was  a  frontiersman?  He  was 
born  at  the  front  of  American  life.  His  was  that  wide 
view  of  American  affairs  which  revealed  itself  also  to 
Washington  when  he  threaded  the  western  forests,  and 
met  the  French  at  their  outposts  upon  the  waters  of  the 
Ohio.  He  lived  among  the  plain,  the  plainest  people  of 
his  time  and  drank  directly  at  the  sources  of  Democratic 
feeling.  It  is  true  that  he  consorted  with  philosophers 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  It  is  true  that  he  found 
himself  a  very  suitable  companion  for  them.  But  while 
in  his  abstract  thinking,  he  was  a  child  of  his  age,  in  his 
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action  he  was  a  child  of  his  country.  That  is  the  appar- 
ent contradiction  in  the  man,  that  while  he  preached  the 
abstract  tenets  of  a  speculative  political  philosophy,  he 
nevertheless  took  leave  to  act  like  a  wise  American  poli- 
tician. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  touch  of  charlatanry  about  him, 
but  in  fact  there  was  none.  What  he  undertook  to  do 
was  to  push  certain  definite  principles  forward.  When  he 
wrote  they  assumed  an  abstract  aspect.  When  he  acted 
there  was  no  abstraction  about  them.  He  did  not  believe 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  warranted  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Louisiana  Territory ;  but  he  advocated  its 
purchase,  saying  in  a  letter  that  he  was  very  well  aware 
it  made  waste  paper  of  the  Constitution.  He  preferred 
to  make  waste  paper  of  the  Constitution  rather  than  make 
a  waste  of  America,  devastated  by  wars  between  Euro- 
pean powers  and  the  power  to  which  by  plain  destiny  it 
really  belonged.  He  had  two  principles  and  only  two. 
He  believed  in  the  right  of  the  individual  to  opportunity, 
and  in  the  right  of  people  to  a  free  development  and  he 
knew  that  anything  which  checked  either  the  one  or  the 
other  of  these  checked  the  growth  of  America.  He  had 
the  good  sense  to  make  theory  yield  to  practice  when 
theory  jeoparded  either  one  of  these  principles.  He  was  a 
poet  and  a  dreamer,  as  every  man  is  who  ever  led  a  free 
people,  and  he  never  realized  the  practical  difficulty  of 
Democracy.  The  difl&culty  in  believing  in  the  people  is 
that  you  know  so  many  of  them.  (Applause.)  It  takes 
a  man  who  can  abstract  the  poetry  from  the  most  un- 
promising subject,  namely,  the  person  he  knows,  to  con- 
struct a  real,  sound,  water-tight  theory  of  Democracy. 
I  cannot  make  Democratic  theory  out  of  each  of  you,  but 
I  could  make  a  Democratic  theory  out  of  all  of  you. 
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(Appl.)  And  what  Thomas  Jefferson  did  was  to  learn 
the  alchemy  by  which  a  great  many  imperfect  persons  are 
made  to  find  impulse  for  the  realization  of  visions 
and  dreams.  (Appl.)  For,  if  you  will  compound  with 
your  neighbor  the  things  which  you  and  he  believe,  you 
will  find  that  there  is  gathering  in  your  head  some 
little  theory  and  vision  of  the  destiny  of  the  human  race, 
if  you  will  embark  with  him  in  a  common  enterprise  and 
hope  that  common  men,  united,  embody  the  progress  of 
the  race.  (Appl.)  It  was  thinking  at  once  in  visions  and 
in  concrete  politics  that  made  this  man  the  great  proto- 
type of  all  true  Democracy.  Gentlemen,  we  do  not  re- 
turn to  Thomas  Jefferson  to  borrow  policies.  We  return 
to  Thomas  Jefferson  to  renew  ideals.      (Appl.) 

It  were  impossible  to  apply  the  policies  of  the  time  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  to  the  time  we  live  in.  There  are  no 
common  terms  in  which  to  describe  his  time  and  ours, 
and  unless  you  are  going  to  make  light  of  the  things 
which  now  exist  vou  cannot  return  to  the  policies  of 
Thomas  Jefferson.  Rut  you  can  and  must  return  to  the 
ideals  of  Thomas  Jefferson  (Appl.)  If  you  do  return  to 
those  ideals,  what  will  you  do?  for  we  do  not  take  coun- 
sel with  each  other  as  fellow  citizens  merely  to  ask  each 
other  what  shall  we  think.  There  is  something  much 
more  important  than  that  in  hand,  and  that  is  to  deter- 
mine what  we  shall  do.  (Appl.)  For  this  country  waits 
upon  sound  action  for  its  salvation.  We  shall  not  be 
saved  by  good  thinking,  but  we  shall  be  saved  by  honest 
action.  (Appl.)  There  are  maladies  in  the  body  politic. 
They  are  not  incurable,  if  the  patient  should  obey  the  in- 
structions of  the  physician,  and  we  return  to  Thomas 
Jefferson  to-night  to  hear  the  instructions  of  the  physi- 
cian.    Many  prescriptions  of  health,  which  are  prescrip- 
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tions  of  intellectual  health  as  well  as  political  wisdom, 
remain  in  the  spirit  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

For  one  thing,  we  shall  reject,  as  we  would  reject 
poison  itself,  the  prescriptions  of  Socialism.  (Appl.) 
Thos.  Jefferson's  creed  was  a  creed  of  individuaUsm, 
not  of  Socialism.  See  what  it  is  that  you  would  do  if 
you  accepted  the  nostrums  of  the  Socialists  ?  You  would 
enslave  the  individual  by  making  him  subject  to  the  or- 
ganization. You  would  make  the  biggest,  most  dan- 
gerous, corruptible  organization  that  you  could  possibly 
conceive,  combining  the  state  along  such  lines  that  each 
one  of  us  would  constitute  not  an  integer,  but  a  fraction, 
not  a  whole  man,  but  a  fraction  of  a  great  body  politic. 
The  fundamental  idea  of  Thos.  Jefferson  is  individual- 
ism ;  is  a  vitalization  of  the  parts,  in  order  to  a  vitaliza- 
tion  of  the  whole.  You  cannot  vitalize  a  whole  made  up 
of  individuals  without  first  vitalizing  the  parts.  (Appl.) 
Do  you  say  that  that  is  an  abstract  doctrine?  Is  it  ab- 
stract doctrine?  What  are  we  struggling  for  now?  To 
curb  the  power  of  corporations  because  we  do  not  believe 
in  corporations?  No,  I  think  not.  I  don't  see  how  our 
modern  civiHzation  could  dispense  with  corporations. 
I  don't  see  anything  but  the  utmost  folly  in  entering  upon 
a  course  of  destruction  in  respect  to  the  present  organi- 
zation of  our  economic  life.  We  are  not  afraid  of  the 
corporations  except  in  so  far  as  we  are  afraid  of  the  men 
who  constitute  them,  and  we  are  afraid  of  the  men  who 
constitute  them  because  we  have  not  picked  them  out  for 
iccountability  by  our  laws,  but  have  submerged  them  in 
iiie  corporation  to  which  they  belong.  We  have  organi- 
zed corporations  in  such  a  way  and  administered  law  in 
such  a  way  that  men  hide  in  the  corporations ;  not  only 
hide  from  the  community,  but  hide  from  their  own  eyes, 
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and  are  not  themselves  aware  when  they  are  dishonest. 
And  courts  tell  you  that  you  cannot  pick  out  Mister  A., 
the  President  of  the  corporation  and  Mr.  H.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  ore^anization,  can't  put  him  in  jail.  And  you 
know  you  can't  put  the  organization  into  jail ;  you  know 
that  fines  won't  reach  the  disease.  Somebody  has  got 
to  go  to  jail.  (Laughter.)  And  the  only  way  to  get 
anybody  into  jail  is  to  act  upon  Jeflfcrsonian  principles, 
and  individualize  men.  Individualize  men  so  that  they 
will  discover  that  if  they  are  directors  and  don't  direct 
they  are  going  to  be  put  in  a  place  where  they  can't  di- 
rect anything,  not  even  their  own  selves  ;  where  men  will 
find  that  the  law  don't  deal  with  combinations,  but  with 
persons.  It  is  persons  who  do  wrong,  not  corporations, 
and  when  persons  do  wrong  they  should  suflfer  the 
penalty  of  the  law. 

Do  not  answer  to  the  Socialist,  'Yes,  we  will  go  fur- 
ther in  the  process  yet,  and  so  adjust  our  very  politics 
that  men  will  be  dealt  with  still  less  as  persons  and  be- 
come mere  members  of  an  organization.  Will  you  carry 
this  step  of  hiding  the  individual  and  sinking  his  indi- 
viduality a  step  further  so  that  we  shall  never  discover 
the  guilty  person  any  more?  The  old,  sane,  tested  pro- 
cesses of  law  are  processes  which  have  picked  out  the  in- 
dividual and  said  to  him,  'There  is  nothing  in  which  you 
take  part  for  which  you  may  not  sooner  or  later  be  held 
responsible.'  Why,  gentlemen,  what  is  it  we  have  learned 
in  recent  investigations?  That  things  were  corrupt? 
No,  we  knew  that  already ;  but  that  men  whom  we 
trusted  and  still  respect  were  dishonest  and  didn't  know 
it.  (Applause)  That  men  whom  we  still  respect,  I  re- 
peat, so  merged  their  own  individual  sense  of  honor  in 
the  practices  of  the  corporations  they  belonged  to  as  not 
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to  be  able  to  distinguish  personal  honor  from  corporate 
interest.  This  republic  will  not  be  recalled  to  the  days 
of  heroic  achievement  until  every  man  knows  that  his 
honor  cannot  be  compounded, — that  he  must  stand  by 
himself,  singly,  alone,  ready  to  take  any  shock  of  circum- 
stances and  any  light  of  exposure.  (Applause.)  The  men 
whom  you  really  honor  are  not  men  who  allow  their  con- 
sciences to  be  put  in  harness.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
one  of  the  best  teachings  of  Thomas  Jefferson, — the  in- 
dividualization of  men  and  the  basing  of  the  law  upon 
that  individualization. 

But  what  is  going  to  govern  our  consciences?  Merely 
a  fear  of  being  found  out?  Are  we  not  going  to  be  lifted 
to  something  better  than  that, — ''something  of  a  faith, 
some  reverence  for  the  laws  ourselves  have  made?"  Are 
we  not  to  have  a  social  sense  of  responsibility  as 
well  as  an  individual  sense  of  responsibility?  While 
we  excercise  our  economic  energy,  through  corporations, 
are  we  not  to  subordinate  corporations  to  the  public  in- 
terest? Gentlemen,  there  is  one  thing  that  underlies  a 
great  deal  of  the  corporation  question,  as  you  do  not  need 
to  be  told.  I  refer  to  the  tariff.  That  has  too  much 
been  made  upon  the  principle  of  selecting  particular  in- 
terests for  particular  privileges.  Certain  interests  which 
need  not  be  named  have  been  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  justice, — bare,  naked  justice — to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Philippine  Islands ;  and  particular  interests  have  been 
suffered  both  to  check  and  to  determine  the  economic 
growth  of  the  United  States.  The  Jeffersonian  principle 
means  this :  all  interests  upon  an  equal  footing  and  every 
man  singled  out  for  his  personal  responsibility.  (Ap- 
plause.) 
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Gentlemen,  we  do  not,  in  my  opinion,  need  more  laws, 
but  we  do  need  laws  which  shall  find  the  men.  (Appl.) 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  of  no  little  significance  that  we  meet 
here  to  submit  ourselves  to  the  spirit  of  a  man  who  is 
dead  and  gone,  for  what  we  need  in  affairs  is  not  so 
much  a  prooramme  as  a  new  spirit.  We  need  a  reju- 
venation of  the  principles  by  which  we  have  professed  to 
live.  We  need  to  have  the  scales  taken  away  from  our 
eyes,  to  see  the  national  life  as  it  is,  and  to  insist  that 
the  remedies,  the  old  and  tried  remedies,  be  once  more 
applied  in  public  service. 

We  talk  about  the  contest  between  capital  and  labor. 
I  do  not  see  anything  essentially  evil  in  that  contest 
Itself.  Every  good  thing  is  worked  out  by  contest. 
There  is  a  pretty  story  of  a  gentleman  who  was  watch- 
ing a  chrysalis— a  little  creature  releasing  itself  from  the 
chrysalis  and  becoming  a  butterfly.  One  wing  had  loosen- 
en  itself  and  the  creature,  apparently  with  torture,  was 
trying  to  loosen  the  other  wing  from  the  retaining 
chrysalis.  The  man  in  pity  cut  the  chrysalis  and  the 
creature  fell.— with  but  a  single  wing.  It  was  maimed 
and  imperfect  because  he  had  not  permitted  it  to  struggle 
to  its  perfect  life. 

There  is  nothing  evil  in  struggle  itself.  The  best 
service  you  can  render  me  if  I  want  something  from  you 
and  you  want  something  from  me,  is  to  lay  your  mind 
squarely  alongside  of  mine  and  let  each  one  of  us  deter- 
mine his  muscle  and  his  virtue  in  the  contest. 

Capital  will  not  discover  its  responsibilities  if  you  aid 
it.  Labor  will  not  discover  its  limitations  and  ultimate 
conditions  if  you  coddle  it.     You  must  see  to  it  that  your 
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law  does  not  take  sides, — and  that  is  Jeflfersonian  prin- 
ciple.   (Appl.)    Not  that  the  law  should  intervene  to  ease 
the  strain,  but  to  prevent  an  unmanly  advantage.     Law 
is  your  umpire ;  it  must  not  go  into  the  ring  until  one  or 
the  other  opponents  hits  below  the  belt.     Law  does  not 
object  to  blows,  but  it  objects  to   fraudulent  or  dirty 
blows.     It  insists  that  the  contestants  be  manly,  sports- 
manlike, righteous,  courteous.    Its  duty  is  fulfilled  when 
it  has  enforced  the  rules  of  the  game,  not  when  it  has  en- 
tered and  taken  part  in  the  game.     Do  not  conceive  for 
yourselves  a  commonwealth  in  which  the  law  will  assist 
its  citizens  class  by  class,  but  conceive  to  yourselves  a 
commonwealth  in  which  it  will  preside  over  the  life  of  its 
citizens,  condescending  to  assist  nobody,  but  umpiring 
every  move  of  the  contest.    We  do  not  have  to  lay  down 
policies ;  we  have  only  to  remind  ourselves  of  principles 
that  are  as  old  as  the  world.    And  mark  my  word,  inso- 
far as  modern  states  forget  these  old  lessons,  they  will 
get  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  mire  of  hopeless  struggle 
and  men  will  see  a  time — God  forbid  that  it  should  ever 
come — a  time  of  despair,  when  we  shall  look  in  each 
other's  faces  and  say,  "Are  we  men  no  longer?     Are 
we  wards  ?    Each  of  us  wards  of  all  of  us  ?    Can  no  man 
take  care  of  himself?     Must  I  always  consult  you  and 
you  always  consult  me?    Must  we  seek  to  be  children  or 
seek  to  be  men  ?'     It  was  a  principle  of  Thos.  Jefferson's 
that  there  must  be  as  little  government  as  possible, — 
which  did  not  mean  that  there  must  not  be  any  govern- 
ment at  all,  but  only  that  men  must  be  taught  to  take 
care    of  themselves.      I   heartily   subscribe — so   heartily 
that  if  I  could  see  the  way  to  prevent  litigation  I  would 
not  take  it,  because  moral  muscle  depends  upon  your 
showing  men  that  there  is  nobody  to  take  care  of  them 
except  God  and  themselves. 
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The  handsomest  pictures  in  the  history  of  individuals 
are  the  pictures  of  those  who  liavc  stood  out  indepen- 
dent of  Government, — individuals  who  made  such  re- 
plies as  that  historic  reply  of  two  recalcitrant  subjects 
to  whom  the  King  said,  "Do  you  know  that  I  can  hang 
you?"  "Aye,"  they  replied,  "and  we  can  die  cursing 
you."  (Appl.)  We  should  crave  the  spirit  that  will  not 
be  subdued :  only  under  the  government  of  unsubdueable 
individual  spirits  shall  we  return  to  the  great  days  of 
Jefferson. 

Gentlemen,  let  us  not  forget  the  events  of  our  youth, 
of  the  youth  of  our  nation.  Let  not  the  complexity 
of  modern  circumstances  obscure  for  us  the  memory  of 
that  heroic  age — let  us  lift  our  eyes  above  the  confusion 
of  the  signs  that  are  about  us  and  hark  back  to  those 
simple  and  manly  principles  under  which  we  were  born 
and  under  which  we  shall  prove  worthy  of  our  heritage. 

(Prolonged  applause.) 


President  Fox  : 

The  great  Buck-Eye  State  has  contributed  largely  to 
the  number  of  patriotic  statesmen  who  have  been  the 
pride  of  our  nation. 


A  notable  figure  in  that  noble  procession  is  the  able 
Attorney  General  of  the  second  administration  of  Grover 
Cleveland,  who  since  his  retirement  from  the  Cabinet, 
has  continued  to  labor  for  the  good  of  the  nation.  He 
will  speak  of  "The  Essentials  of  Democracy."  I  intro- 
duce the  Hon.  Judson  Harmon,  of  Ohio. 
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ADDRESS  OF  HON.  JUDSON  HARMON 

We  do  not  meet  tonight  to  speak  for  the  party  con- 
cerning specific  measures.  We  are  not  here  to  advance 
or  to  oppose  personal  ambitions.  But  midway  between 
the  last  great  election  and  the  next  we  come  to 
honor  a  man  whose  name  appeals  to  all  Democrats  alike. 
We  can  best  do  this  by  tightening  our  hold  on  the  prin- 
ciples and  purposes  of  the  party  he  founded  and  freshen- 
ing the  ties  of  brotherhood  woven  from  them  by  which 
alone  that  party's  existence  is  maintained.  We  shall  thus 
be  better  able,  faithfully  to  perform  our  several  parts 
when  we  come  again  under  the  strain  and  stress  of  con- 
vention and  campaign. 

A  party  which  has  lived  through  the  vicissitudes  of 
more  than  a  century,  as  ours  has  done, — almost  as  long 
as  the  republic  itself — must  owe  its  origin  and  perma- 
nence to  deep-seated  ideas.  Whatever  particular  form 
its  general  purposes  may  take,  from  time  to  time,  it  must 
be  that  they  are  not  merely  temporary  and  that  their 
accomplishment  is  always  resisted. 

The  Democratic  party  did  not  grow  out  of  any  strug- 
gle about  form  of  government,  because  ours  was  settled 
before  the  party  came  into  being.  And  it  was  made  "a 
broad  and  liberal  democracy,"  but  "compatible  with  in- 
grained respect  for  parliamentary  methods  and  consti- 
tutional checks."  Nor  has  the  right  of  the  people  to 
control  public  affairs  ever  been  questioned  since. 

But  in  the  formation  of  the  government  the  entrust- 
ing of  full  power  to  the  people  had  been  strongly  op- 
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posed.  Many  sincerely  doubted  the  stability  of  such  a 
system.  They  distrusted  the  wisdom  of  the  people  as  the 
supreme  governing  body  and  feared  the  effects  of  clamor 
and  haste.  Others,  and  these  were  no  doubt  the  more 
numerous,  did  not  believe  in  the  absolute  political  equality 
of  men.  This  was  well  enough  in  theory,  but  those  who 
had  the  advantages  of  position,  wealth  and  influence 
ought  to  have  a  greater  share  in  the  government  than 
those  who  lacked  them. 

Jefferson  knew  that  there  is  no  magic  in  the  mere 
form  of  government ;  that  the  nature  of  men  is  the  same 
under  all  conditions;  that  "better  than  thou"  is  just  as 
persistent  out  of  church  as  "holier  than  thou"  in  it ; 
that  many  would  not  be  content  with  advantages  in  the 
conduct  of  public  aflfairs  to  be  shared  equally  with  the 
people  at  large,  but  would  be  always  seeking  special 
benefits  for  themselves  and  securing  them,  unless  organi- 
zation and  vigilance  should  put  the  idea  of  equal  rights 
in  practice  and  keen  it  there. 

This  was  one  reason  why  Jefferson  insisted  on  the 
restriction  of  government  to  the  necessary  and  simple 
public  functions  to  which  alone  the  popular  form  of  our 
own  is  suited.  The  more  officials  there  are  and  the  more 
they  undertake  to  do,  the  harder  it  is  for  the  people  to 
keep  watch  of  them,  and  the  greater  the  risk  of  increas- 
ing the  power  of  those  who  already  have  too  much,  at 
the  expense  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  who  though 
they  participate  in  the  choice  of  officials,  have  little  con- 
trol of  their  conduct. 

He  knew,  too,  that  no  matter  what  its  name  or  form, 
government  must  always  be  a  burden  on  the  people.     It 
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consumes,  but  can  never  produce,  and  every  hand  it 
employs  reduces  the  productive  force  of  the  country. 
Every  dollar  it  spends  comes  from  the  earning  or  sav- 
ings of  some  citizen.  Every  life  it  puts  at  risk  thrusts 
anxiety,  and  every  life  it  sacrifices  brings  grief  into  some 
home. 

He  realized  that  the  people  can  be  prosperous  only 
through  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  its  individual 
members ;  that  if  the  government  aids  some  of  these 
it  can  only  be  at  the  expense  of  the  others ;  that  the  some 
will  always  be  the  few  who  least  need  aid  and  have 
means  and  opportunity  to  press  their  demands  while 
the  many  are  compelled  to  remain  unheard ;  and  that  the 
some  are  always  artful  in  pretenses  that  though  they  are 
seen  to  walk  off  with  all  the  benefits  they  really  divide 
them  around  generally  later,  when  nobody  is  looking. 

No  doubt  the  political  freedom  of  the  people  was  the 
chief  concern  of  Jefferson  rather  than  their  industrial 
freedom,  because  the  former  had  just  been  in  peril;  but 
his  ideas  include  both  because  the  two  are  closely  con- 
nected and  if  the  conflict  of  economic  forces  be  made 
more  unequal,  by  interference  of  the  government  on  the 
side  of  the  stronger,  the  one  will  not  long  exist  without 
the  other. 

But  Jefferson,  with  all  his  foresight,  can  hardly 
have  looked  forward  to  times  when  the  descendants  of 
his  adversaries,  first  taking  advantage  of  a  great  civil 
war,  would  succeed  in  introducing  a  system  of  taxation 
for  mere  private  benefit,  and  maintaining  it  for  more 
than  a  generation.  If  he  did,  we  may  be  sure  he  also 
foresaw  what  has  resulted  from  that  system  operating  in- 
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sidioiisly  cliirinp^  a  period  of  tremendous  natural  p^rowth 
and  development — the  accumulation  of  illicit  wealth  and 
power  in  a  few  hands  which  mock  at  the  rules  of  fair 
trade  and  set  at  defiance  the  laws  of  the  land.  And  he 
must  have  foreseen,  too,  the  corrupt  interference  with 
elections  and  lej^^islative  and  official  action  which  was 
bound  to  follow. 

Our  party  has  not  always  escaped  the  ills  to  which 
parties  are  subject.  It  has  erred  and  paid  the  penalty. 
But  the  people  have  not  failed  to  notice  that  when  the 
trusts  and  great  corporations  have  been  caught  making 
political  gifts,  too  large  to  be  honest,  the  emblem  on  the 
hat  they  went  into  was  always  the  elephant  and  never 
the   rooster. 

The  schools  of  Jefferson  and  of  Hamilton  have  al- 
ways divided  the  political  thought  and  activity  of  the 
country  and  probably  always  will.  It  would  be  unjust 
and  unpatriotic  to  assert  that  the  followers  of  one  have 
wrought  only  well  and  those  of  the  other  only  ill.  No 
party  great  enough  to  be  National  could  fail  to  advance 
the  public  welfare  in  some  direction.  Our  country  has 
progressed  by  putting  forward  first  one  party  and  then 
the  other,  drawing  back  each  in  turn  when  it  seemed 
likely  to  reach  too  far  for  proper  equilibrium.  But, 
as  perhaps  the  fairest  observer  of  our  history  has  said, 
"Our  legacy  of  danger  for  this  generation  was  be- 
cjueathed  to  us  by  Hamilton  not  by  Jefferson." 

The  swift  strides  of  this  danger  have  again  exposed 
the  pretense  that  a  party  can  or  will  correct  its  own 
errors  or  excesses.  No  remedy  has  ever  proved  effective, 
but  a  change  of  parties.    The  President,  bold  as  he  is  and 
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strong  of  will,  cannot  even  bring  his  party  to  lift  the 
tariff  taxes  from  the  backs  of  the  poor  Filipinos  we  have 
taken  to  raise.  He  has  quit  trying  to  reduce  them  for 
the  sake  of  our  own  people. 

We  have  laws  to  prevent  and  punish  the  depredations 
of  trusts  and  combinations  and  the  enjoyment  of  special 
favors,  through  rebates  and  otherwise,  from  public  car- 
riers. But  these  were  allowed  to  go  so  long  with  only 
desultory  attempts  to  enforce  them,  that  the  govern- 
ment does  not  seem  able  to  make  its  belated  efforts  highly 
effective.  What  is  to  be  accomplished  under  the  pro- 
posed new  laws  remains  to  be  seen. 

But  what  is  it  the  President  and  his  followers  are  try- 
ing to  do?  It  is  merely  to  mend  a  state  of  things  for 
which  the  Republican  leaders  are  themselves  to  blame. 
They  let  the  spirit  of  commercial  greed  out  of  the  bottle 
and  shouted  with  pride  as  it  swelled  and  grew.  Now  that 
it  is  as  big  as  the  sky  they  wish  to  get  it  back  and  call 
on  the  Democrats  to  help. 

Of  course  we  aid  and  encourage  all  honest  attempts 
at  reform,  no  matter  who  made  them  necessary ;  but  let 
nobody  say  Republicans  are  adopting  Democratic  pol- 
icies when  they  are  only  struggling,  with  more  or  less 
earnestness,  against  the  consequences  of  their  own. 

Democrats  prefer  prevention  to  cure.  They  would 
not  have  let  these  wrongs  go  ravaging  unchecked  upon 
the  people,  much  less  have  imposed  taxes  which  tend  to 
produce  and  encourage  them.  Democrats  wish  every 
one  to  get  and  to  keep  and  to  enjoy  the  fair  and  full  re- 
ward of  his  efforts,  whether  it  be  little  or  much.  They 
are  glad  when  it  is  much  and  sorry  when  it  is  little.  But 
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they  do  not  like  to  find  the  people's  wealth  expressed  in 
to])-heavy  fij:^iires.  They  prefer  to  see  the  lower  places 
crowded  with  wholesome  digits,  too.  There  can  be  no 
peace  between  them  and  a  party  which,  posing  as  the  sole 
creator  and  custodian  of  i)rosperity,  multiplies  multi-mil- 
lionaires and  bids  those  who  labor  to  be  thankful  to  it 
because  they  get  enough  to  eat. 

Corporations  are  necessary  and  useful  when  ])roperly 
restricted  and  regulated,  as  every  thing  which  enjoys  a 
public  grant  ought  to  be.  And  there  is  no  peril  in  mere 
size  when  it  results  from  natural  growth.  Democrats, 
however,  think  the  usefulness  of  these  creatures  of  the 
law  depends  on  their  subjection  to  man,  like  domestic 
animals ;  while  Republicans  have  brought  the  country  to 
a  financial  and  industrial  condition  which  reminds  one 
of  the  prehistoric  ages  when  men  had  to  dodge  about 
among  untamed  monsters  of  land  and  sea. 

And  how  has  this  been  brought  about  ?  Outside  com- 
petition is  shut  off  by  tariff  taxes  levied  for  that  purpose 
and  not  for  revenue.  Manufacturers  raise  their  prices 
accordingly  and  so  collect  bounties  from  the  people.  The 
large  profits  thus  made  lead  to  competition  among  them- 
selves, so  trusts  and  great  corporate  and  other  combina- 
tions are  formed  to  keep  up  prices  by  suppressing  com- 
petition. These,  by  the  large  tonnage  they  command,  are 
able  to  induce  public  carriers  to  favor  them  by  rebates, 
unfair  car  service  and  otherwise,  or,  worse  still,  they  get 
control  of  the  carriers  and  dispense  their  own  special  ben- 
efits in  the  enjoyment  of  public  franchises,  which  are 
granted  only  for  the  general  welfare  and  meant  to  be 
open  to  all  the  people  alike  on  equal  terms. 
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This  goes  on  until  the  monopoHes  thus  created  boldly 
charge  our  people  higher  prices  than  they  charge  for  the 
same  products  which  they  ship  and  sell  across  the  seas. 
What  Democratic  administration  from  Jefferson's  to 
Cleveland's  would  have  stood  by  while  the  people  are  thus 
oppressed  ?  And  how  long  would  the  free  and  "unterri- 
fied"  Democracy — I  like  that  epithet  which  came  to  scoff 
and  remains  to  praise — stand  for  a  government  of  its  own 
which  would  refuse  to  submit  to  this  imposition  in  pub- 
lic suppHes,  as  the  present  one  has  just  done  in  Panama, 
but  refuse  to  relieve  from  it,  also,  the  people  in  their 
homes  ? 

I  may  not  more  than  mention  the  ingrained  Demo- 
cratic beliefs  about  public  economy;  about  the  mainte- 
nance of  large  military  and  naval  establishments  in  time 
of  peace  ;  about  respecting  the  ancient  boundaries  between 
State  and  Nation.  If  these  sometimes  have  a  distant 
sound  when  the  lust  of  wealth  and  empire  sings  to  us 
they  are  right  in  our  ears  now. 

These  are  the  ideas  which  have  bred  Democrats  for  a 
hundred  years  in  every  quarter  and  corner  of  the  land. 
Many  who  are  not  Democrats  entertain  them  at  times ; 
but  their  abiding:  place  is  in  the  hearts  of  Democrats. 
There  are  some  things  about  which  Democrats  may  differ, 
but  if  there  is  a  difference  about  these  then  a  name  is 
misplaced  somewhere. 

Details  of  policy  and  choice  of  leaders  must  be  left 
to  the  majority,  but  the  measures  proposed  and  the  men 
presented  must  sound  these  ideas  true  and  clear  in  order 
to  send  the  thrill  of  activity  tingling  all  through  the  body 
of  Democracy.     Then  to  its  own  united  millions  it  will 
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attract  those  who  for  a  tiine  have  drifted  away,  those  who 
arc  weary  of  waiting  for  promised  reforms  and  those 
who  have  often  before  on  occasion  remembered  and  will 
not  in  these  times  fort^et  that  before  he  penned  the  pre- 
cepts of  Democracy,  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  the  Declar- 
ation of  Independence. 

President  Fox  : 

Jefferson's  thought  and  work  were  broad  and  com- 
prehensive, he  sought  to  benefit  not  only  the  Eastern 
States,  but  also  the  vast,  far  distant  unpopulated  terri- 
tory reaching  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Its  citizens  love  and 
revere  him,  as  we  do  here.  I  propose  you  "Jefferson  and 
the  West"  and  call  upon  the  distinguished  and  eloquent 
Senator  from  Oregon,  the  Hon.  John  M.  Gearin. 


ADDRESS  OF  UNITED  STATES  SENATOR 
GEARIN 

This  is  a  Democratic  Club,  and  a  Democratic  Club  is 
a  good  Club — good  in  the  sense  that  the  end  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  which  its  energies  and  those  of  its  mem- 
bers is  directed  is  the  safe-guarding  of  the  rights  of  the 
people — the  inspiration  of  higher  ideals  in  our  political 
life — the  building  up  and  strengthening  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  its  members  and  those  with  whom  they  come  in 
contact  of  that  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  the  government 
and  loyalty  to  the  interests  of  the  people  who  are  at  once 
the  creators  and  subjects  of  the  government  which  is 
the  keynote  of  American  patriotism  and  the  glory  of  Am- 
erican citizenship. 
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It  stands  for  a  sentiment  which  underiies  and  is  the 
foundation  and  cornerstone  of  the  fabric  of  this  nation's 
greatness. 

And  a  Democratic  Club  could  choose  no  more  worthy 
name  to  honor  by  its  remembrance  than  the  name  of 
Thomas  Jefferson.  Jefferson,  from  whatever  point  of 
view  we  may  consider  him,  was  one  of  the  grandest  fig- 
ures that  ever  rose  above  the  mighty  tide  of  the  world's 
development  and  progress.  Born  into  this  PCing-domin- 
ated  world,  with  its  aristocratic  classes,  its  artificial  sys- 
tems, and  class  legislation,  at  a  time  when  individual  Hb- 
erty  was  little  considered,  and  the  dream  of  the  centuries, 
of  a  nation  to  grow  up  and  be  governed  by  the  people 
themselves,  under  a  Republican  form  of  Government,  re- 
mained still  a  dream, — he  accepted  the  burden  which 
fate  had  placed  upon  his  shoulders,  and  in  this  new  world, 
as  the  herald  and  harbinger  of  a  new  era,  he  carved  out 
the  im.mortal  declaration  that  carried  the  flag  of  a  new 
nation  to  triumphant  victory. 

It  is  well  that  at  times, — once  a  year  at  least,  if  not 
oftener, — the  American  people  should  pause  long  enough 
in  the  mad  rush  that  seems  to  have  become  a  national 
characteristic,  to  look  back  a  hundred  years  or  so  and  con- 
trast as  an  object  lesson  the  past  with  the  present.  When 
Vv^ashington  was  receiving  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis 
at  Yorktown,  there  was  no  American  nation,  there  was  no 
territory  of  any  great  extent,  as  compared  with  the  pres- 
ent, over  v\'hich  the  authority  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress extended.  A  confederation  existed,  illy  defined, 
loosely  held  together, — that  represented  in  all  a  popula- 
tion of  four  million  people  extended  over  a  territory 
which  today  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the  nation    which 
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has  grown  up  and  around  it.  Governmental  problems, 
new  in  history  and  vexatious  in  their  newness,  forced 
themselves  on  the  attention  of  the  fathers  of  the  republic 
and  demanded  solution.  Victory  had  been  won,  and  the 
embryo  of  a  new  nation  stood  facing  Time,  uncertain, 
unformed,  and  ill-equipped  for  the  struggle  and  for 
triumph  which  was  to  be.  It  was  not  all  j)lain  sailing  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Republic.  Local  prejudices  were 
many,  local  differences  dangerously  intense.  The  early 
settlers — Teuton  and  Celt,  Saxon  and  Latin,  by  birth  and 
education  irreconcilably  at  variance,  were  thrown  to- 
gether— and  in  the  constant  intercourse  which  the  nature 
of  the  surroundings  and  events  made  necessary,  there 
were  times  the  friction  became  so  great  as  to  bode  ill  for 
the  welfare  of  the  coming  nation.  Old  world  prejudices 
had  been  brought  over  in  old  world  ships,  old  world 
theories  and  systems — froth  systems,  some  of  them,  per- 
nicious most  of  them,  and  out  of  all  of  them,  had  been 
transplanted  to  the  new  soil  and  grew  apace.  The  hour 
hung  with  danger,  and  charged  with  menace,  but  the 
hour  brought  forth  the  man.  Providence  had  ordained 
that  this  Republic  should  live,  and  it  was  a  provident 
hand,  gloved  in  the  spirit  of  loftiest  patriotism,  that  led 
out  from  the  masses  to  be  the  adviser  and  guide  to  the 
new  Government,  the  man  whose  memory  we  honor  and 
it  will  be  honored  through  all  time  by  Americans — the 
father  of  Democracy  and  its  greatest  exponent — Thomas 
Jefferson.  His  life  history  is  the  history  of  a  noble  soul 
of  infinite  sweetness  and  tenderness, — of  a  giant  intellect 
that  held  within  its  grasp  the  history  of  the  past,  the  prob- 
lems of  the  present,  and  the  promises  of  the  future — the 
history  of  a  manly,  noble,  Christian  gentleman.  I  shall  not 
undertake  to  review  the  events  or  any  part  of  them,  of  the 
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years  that  followed  the  establishment  of  the  Union,  or 
Jefferson's  part  in  the  administration  of  national  affairs, 
except  to  say  that  in  every  department  touched  by  his 
hand  freedom's  work  was  done,  and  well  done,  and  when- 
ever and  wherever  the  influence  of  his  presence  was  felt 
property  rights  were  more  secure,  individual  liberty  was 
more  respected  and  the  happiness  of  the  people  more 
assured. 

A  contemplation  of  the  Hfe  and  labors  of  Jefferson 
leads  to  a  consideration  of  the  results  of  those  labors. 

Upon  the  foundation  he  laid,  has  an  edifice  been 
reared  such  as  he  intended  or  such  as  the  fathers  of  the 
Republic  contemplated?  Have  we  in  all  things  followed 
along  the  pathway  of  good  government,  upon  which  this 
nation  started?  In  some  things  we  have  undoubtedly  out- 
stripped the  wildest  hopes  of  even  Jefferson  and  the  men 
of  his  time.  But  have  we  kept  pace  in  all  things  with  the 
ringing  words  of  prediction  and  prophecy  with  which 
this  nation  was  ushered  into  existence?  Have  we  done 
all  that  we  should  have  done?  This  Government  was 
formed  by  those  who  had  been  oppressed,  and  the  prom- 
ise was  held  out  that  hereafter  and  for  all  time,  here  at 
least  there  should  be  no  oppression,  and  that  equal  rights 
to  all  should  mean  equal  opportunities  to  all. 

When  we  abolished  an  aristocracy  of  birth  and  class 
and  lineage  there  was  coupled  with  the  act  of  its  abolition, 
at  least  the  implied  promise  and  guarantee  that  no  aris- 
tocracy of  wealth  should  arise  to  take  its  place.  Have  we 
kept  the  promise  ?  Sometimes  it  looks  doubtful.  Some- 
times it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  something  wrong  with 
the  administrative  system  of  government  that  makes  some 
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existing  conditions  possible.  The  basic  principle  upon 
which  our  form  of  government  rests,  and  without  which 
it  could  not  exist  at  all  is  equality — equality  not  only  in 
yielding  obedience  to  the  law's  commands,  but  equality 
in  enjoying  the  benefit  of  the  law's  favor  and  protection. 
It  might  be  well  for  us,  at  times,  therefore,  to  ask  our- 
selves the  question  if  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  theory 
of  a  Democratic  Government  and  a  result  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  that  Government  is  founded,  that  in 
the  short  space  of  a  lifetime,  colossal  private  fortunes  are 
accumulated,  the  product  largely  of  Governmental  in- 
terference in  economic  policies, — protecting  favored  ben- 
eficiaries, at  the  expense  of  others  less  favored, — and  this 
interference  unnecessary  at  all  times,  and  pernicious 
as  it  is  now,  must  continue,  because  the  order  has  gone 
forth  to  "stand  pat" — while  labor,  the  legitimate  producer 
of  all  this  wealth  is  forced  to  strike  against  conditions 
that  are  no  longer  bearable. 

If  the  opportunities  to  labor  are  free  to  all.  and  if  the 
reward  of  toil  is  due  to  all,  whence  comes  the  poverty  of 
the  many  and  the  marvelous  wealth  of  the  few?  If  our 
form  of  government  is  the  best,  and  the  interpretation 
placed  upon  its  functions  by  those  in  power  is  wisest,  why 
does  productive  industry  complain  and  organized  labor 
rebel  against  the  insatiate  greed  of  corporate  aggression  ? 
These  conditions  do  exist  and  their  existence  challenges 
the  attention  of  all  thoughtful  men.  They  argue  the  ex- 
istence of  some  other  condition  which  is  itself  a  cause. 
It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  Jeffersonian  simplicity  of  the 
whole  people  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  to  the  ostentatious 
extravagance  of  the  millionaire  classes  of  today.  Is  it 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  fathers 
of  tlic  Republic  that  a  system  of  legislation  has  grown 
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Up  which  fosters  one  class  of  industry  at  the  expense  of 
another,  and  the  people  are  made  to  pay  tribute  to  organ- 
ized wealth,  without  any  adequate  return  for  the  ex- 
action ?  Is  it  indeed  a  government  by  the  people  and  for 
the  people  when  eiant  monopolies  control  not  only  the 
transportation  facilities  all  over  this  land  but  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  the  ^reat  productive  energies  of  the 
country  as  well,  and  the  small  dealer,  working  with  in- 
dividual capital,  is  eliminated  and  crushed  out  by  the  de- 
structive competition?  Is  it  a  hopeful  sign  that  working 
men,  so  long  deluded  by  false  promises  of  protection,  are 
forced  at  last  to  send  their  representatives  to  the  leaders 
of  the  party  in  power  at  the  nation's  capitol  to  demand 
in  the  name  of  organized  labor  that  recognition  which 
should  have  been  granted  without  such  demand?  And 
does  the  answer  which  they  received  contain  one  ray  of 
hope  for  the  future  betterment  of  their  condition,  under 
the  present  political  management  and  policy?  We  have 
kept  the  form  of  Teflerson's  statesmanship,  but  have  we 
adhered  to  the  substance?  In  many  cases  I  think  not. 
I  think  that  the  policy  of  the  dominant  party  in  this  Gov- 
ernment, which  places  a  policeman  at  every  port  of  entry 
on  our  coast  line,  impudently  obstructing  the  commerce 
of  the  world,  which  otherwise  would  come  to  us,  and  add- 
ing an  additional  burden  to  be  borne  by  the  consumer,  be- 
cause of  the  entry  within  our  borders  of  every  article  of 
merchandise,  coming  from  abroad,  is  doing  the  very  thing 
which  Jefferson  said  we  should  not  do — "wasting  the 
labors  of  the  people  under  the  pretence  of  protecting 
them."  Such  a  system  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Jef- 
fersonian  precept,  "thou  shalt  not  take  from  the  mouth  of 
labor  the  bread  it  has  earned."  The  arrogance  of  cor- 
porate power  is  a  menace,  and  is  coming  more  so.     It 
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looms  lip  to-day  as  a  c1«»ih1  upon  the  horizon  of  our  na- 
tional Hfe,  dark,  portentious,  ominous.  Tlie  greatest 
danger  in  my  judi^nicnt  that  threatens  the  RcpubHc.  or 
ever  can  threaten  it,  is  the  concentration  of  vast  capital  in 
the  shai)e  of  corporate  trusts  and  combinations  inspired 
by  pureed  and  fostered  by  discriminating  legislation, 
which,  operating  together  in  defiance  of  public  opinion 
have  become  outlaws  against  political  honesty  and  the 
despair  of  the  patriotic  sentiment  of  the  nation.  The 
tyranny  of  wealth  and  its  ambitions  has  worked  the  de- 
struction of  every  republic  that  has  ever  lived  and  died. 
There  is  a  sameness  about  the  history  of  republics  that 
have  been  and  are  not.  Patriotism,  individualism,  equal- 
ity and  loyalty  to  the  State  and  its  institutions  niarked 
their  rise  to  influence  and  power.  Then  came  govern- 
mental favoritism  and  the  accumulating  of  great  wealth 
by  corrupt  methods  and  practices,  the  abandonment  of 
the  early  ideals  of  the  people  and  enthroning  in  their 
stead  the  golden  calf  of  luxury  and  vice,  and  then  for  a 
brief  period,  "the  gilded  hale  hovering  round  decay," — 
and  then  the  end.  It  is  said  to  be  the  record  of  the  human 
race  that  it  never  comprehends  the  present — never  under- 
stands the  n^eaning  of  its  own  time.  Do  we  understand 
the  meaning  of  our  own  time  ?  Do  we  see  the  things  that 
are  to  be  seen — the  things  that  will  be  so  plain  to  the 
historian  in  the  centuries  to  come?  Do  we  hear  the  voices 
that  are  calling  to  us — voices  of  warning — voices  that 
rang  out  in  the  air  in  advance  of  the  scarlet  tides  of  ruin 
that  have  swept  over  every  republic  that  has  ever  lived 
and  j)erished  'f  The  voices  are  there,  whether  we  hear 
them  or  not. 

It  is  well  to  be  proud  that  we  are  Americans.     It  is 
well  to  remember  that  as  citizens  of  this  republic  we  need 
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not  drop  our  eyes  in  the  presence  of  any  living  man  that 
walks  the  earth.  But  it  is  well  also  to  remember  that  as 
such  citizens  we  owe  a  duty  to  ourselves  and  to  mankind. 
The  duty  to  stand  for  patriotism  at  all  times,  and  for 
righteousness — the  duty  to  imperatively  demand  and 
loyally  uphold  an  honest  administration  of  governmental 
affairs — National,  State  and  Municipal — The  duty  to 
stand  fearlessly  in  all  places  in  support  of  the  officers  of 
the  law  who  are  seeking  to  purify  our  politics  and  to 
stamp  out  forever  the  government  of  greed  and  graft 
that  is  debauching  the  conscience  of  the  nation  and  seek- 
ing to  corrupt  its  legislation — the  duty  to  aid  by  our  advice 
and  support,  by  our  endeavors,  the  creation  of  conditions 
that  will  make  it  possible  for  the  lowly  as  well  as  the  rich 
to  fairly  earn  and  honestly  enjoy  the  rewards  promised 
by  the  Master  to  those  who  toil — the  duty  to  provide  by 
law  such  instrumentalities  as  will  effectually  control  cor- 
porations and  prevent  gigantic  monopolies  and  trusts 
from  defying  public  opinion  and  arbitrarily  discriminat- 
ing against  particular  industries  and  localities  so  that 
individual  effort  is  thereby  crippled  and  the  accumulation 
of  individual  capital  wiped  out  and  destroyed — The  duty 
of  elevating  labor,  not  by  a  patronizing  paternalism,  but 
by  allowing  to  labor  a  fair  participation  in  the  profits 
earned  by  labor — not  by  class  legislation  and  favored 
privileges  to  the  rich  that  they  may  care  for  the  poor, 
but  by  the  forceful  influence  of  educated  public  opinion 
backed  by  loyal,  unselfish,  patriotic  endeavor.  And  this 
was  the  teaching  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

A  eulogy  of  the  life  of  Jefferson  would  be  far  from 
complete  if  reference  were  not  made  to  the  debt  which 
the  West  owes  to  his  memory — and  the  toast  to  which  I 
am  responding  invites,  if  it  does  not  compel,  that  refer- 
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encc.     Through  Jefferson's  statesmanship  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  was  accomplished  and  we  came  into  possession 
of  all  of  the  vast  territory  lying  along  the  Mississippi 
and  stretching  out  towards  the  mountain  ranges  of  the 
unknown  West.     But  before  this  and  as  a  fore-runner  to 
it — a  herald  announcing  the  coming  of  the  event  itself  we 
have  Jefferson's  message  to  Congress,  January  i8,  1803, 
recommending  the   Lewis  and   Clark  expedition   to  the 
Pacific    Coast.      The    expedition    was    one    of    toil    and 
danger,  and  hardships,  but  it  brought  under  our  domin- 
ion the  fairest  land  over  which  the  flag  flies.    The  West  is 
a  convertible  term,  it  does  not  mean  now  what  it  did 
when  Jefferson  sent  the  memorable  message  to  Congress 
that  was  to  be  productive  of  such  marvellous  results  later 
on.     The  longitude  of  the  world  may  be  exact  and  mathe- 
matically correct,  but  the  geography  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face does  not  always  remain  the  geography  of  the  earth's 
population.     We  have  grown  as  a  nation  in  the  last  hun- 
dred years,  and  the  growth  has  been  to  the  West — always 
to  the  West.     The  great  Western  movement  originated 
by  Jefferson  over  a  hundred  years  ago,  that  brought  the 
early  pioneers  and  Argonauts  to  the  Western  Coast,  has 
not  spent  its  force,  and  will  not.    The  restless  millions  of 
this  farther  East  will  continue  to  come,  as  of  old,  and  the 
destiny  of  the  race  will  be  worked  out  under  the  balmy 
skies  and  on  the  sunny  landscapes  of  that  empire  towards 
the  sunset,  that  wondrous  Eldorado  of  the  farther  West. 
We,  of  the  West,  are  as  yet  in  the  transition  state  there, 
and  new  in  the  evolution  of  conditions  that  make   for 
growth  and  progress  and  expansion.     Our  history  is  the 
history  of  all  new  communities — a  history  of  trial  and 
struggle  and  perseverance  on  the  start,  of  success  crown- 
ing effort  later  on,  and  achievements  meritorious  in  its 
results,  and  s])lcn(lid  in  its  promise  of  the  possibilities  of 
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greater  advancement  in  years  to  come.  And  the  West 
honors  tonight,  the  memory  of  Jefferson's  life  and  la- 
bors, because  the  West,  more  than  any  other  portion  of 
the  country,  has  been  the  beneficiary  of  the  results  of 
those  labors.  When  Jefferson,  seeing  into  the  future,  as 
no  other  man  could  see,  reached  out  for  the  new  territory 
of  the  distant  West,  there  was  nothing  in  all  that  vast  ex- 
panse which  has  not  become  productive  territory,  except 
the  wildness  of  primeval  nature  and  the  ignorance  of 
primeval  man.  We  have  changed  all  that — replaced  bar- 
barism with  civilization,  ignorance  with  enlightenment — 
made  the  waste  places  bloom  as  the  rose — and  the  spirit 
of  progress  and  liberty  smiles  dov*^n  upon  it  all  and 
blesses  with  its  approval  this  vast  new  country,  this  mar- 
velous empire  of  the  West,  with  its  broad  prairies  and 
fertile  valleys,  its  mines  and  its  forests,  its  splendid  young 
cities  and  its  industrial  development,  bearing  eternal  wit- 
ness at  every  point  to  the  triumph  of  American  genius, 
Am.erican  enterprise  and  American  patriotism. 

It  was  slow  moving  across  the  continent  a  hundred 
years  ago,  but  the  spirit  of  Jefferson  that  prompted  the 
first  expedition  was  caught  up,  and  inspired  others.  The 
invitation  had  gone  out,  and  other  venturesome  spirits 
responded  to  its  call,  and  went  by  emigrant  trains  or 
doubled  the  cape,  following  the  star  of  empire  into  the 
newer  West.  And  they  kept  coming,  those  canvas  cov- 
ered wagons  with  their  ox  teams,  and  a  tide  of  immigra- 
tion set  in,  unparalleled  in  the  world's  history.  My  people 
were  a  part  of  that  immigration,  and  I  am  a  product  of 
it.  And  while  the  immigration  scattered  and  went  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  much  of  it  stopped  in  my  native  State, 
where  fate  and  destiny  decreed  it  should  stop.  And  I 
know  about  that  and  how  the  development  went  on.     I 
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was  a  witness  of  its  bes:inning  and  a  factor  in  a  measure 
in  its  continuance.  Little  villages  grew  up  out  there  in 
the  forest,  destined  to  be  great  cities  in  the  future,  and 
the  spirit  that  brought  the  early  pioneer,  nerved  his  hand 
to  the  work,  and  built  homes,  and  banks,  and  great  blocks 
of  business  houses,  and  lined  the  streams  and  the  sea  ports 
with  wharves.  And  ships  from  the  Occident  and  the 
Orient  bring  the  world's  produce  to  those  wharves  today 
and  carry  away  to  foreign  lands  the  agricultural  products 
of  an  empire.  And  four  transcontinental  lines  of  railway 
have  followed  in  the  track  of  the  canvas  covered  wagon 
of  the  early  pioneer,  and  great  wealth  has  come  to  that 
far  off  West.  And  tonight  the  starry  sentinels  of  the 
farther  skies  look  down  upon  four  million  people  and 
more,  whose  eyes  will  close  in  peaceful  slumber  in  that 
Trinity  of  States  on  the  Pacific,  which  came  to  us  through 
the  genius  and  statesmanship  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  And 
the  end  is  not  yet — only  the  beginning.  Greater  things 
are  in  store  for  the  West.  Out  there  on  the  sunset  shore 
of  the  world,  our  people  are  looking  to  the  sea — and  be- 
yond it.  Holding  fast  to  the  wealth  and  industrial  great- 
ness of  our  own  land,  we  are  reaching  out  for  the  trade 
and  commerce  and  opportunities  that  arc  to  follow  and 
flow  from  our  expansion  as  a  nation,  and  the  physical 
presence  of  the  Republic  in  Asiatic  waters.  It  is  com- 
merce and  trade  and  the  commercial  spirit  that  has  in- 
spired the  ])Coplc  of  every  nation  which  has  ever  achieved 
greatness.  Material  prosperity  will  follow  here,  as  it 
has  always  followed  everywhere  in  the  wake  of  the  white 
sails  of  commercial  activity.  And  the  West — the  old 
West,  and  the  new,  will  have  poured  into  her  lap  the 
riches  of  tlie  sea  and  the  Orient,  and  the  dream  of  the 
i6th  century  will  become  the  reality  of  the  20th.  and 
there  will  grow  up  out  in  the  golden  West  to  greatness 
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and  to  power  contented  and  prosperous  communities,  and 
the  most  beautiful  cities  that  have  ever  graced  the  canvas 
of  the  beauty  scroll  of  time.  And  in  that  growth  and 
progress  and  development  may  the  principles  of  the  man, 
whose  memory  we  honor  tonight,  be  the  compass  to  guide 
us  and  those  who  come  after  us,  along  the  pathway  of 
honest  government,  where  equal  rights  to  all  shall  come 
to  mean  equal  opportunities  and  advantages  to  all  in- 
scribed by  that  perfect  morality  which  makes  riches  an 
instrumentality  for  good  and  commercial  supremacy,  a 
benediction  from  God. 
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